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Latin. The second period, which began about the middle of the
18th century and continued to the early years of the 19th, was
characterised by a reaction against the exclusively linguistic out-
look of the schools. This produced in turn a state of confusion
in regard to both educational aims and organisation.
The scheme proposed by John Knox had failed to materialise
through lack of funds. The burgh or grammar schools still
continued to supply the bulk of secondary education, especially
in the towns, and like the grammar-schools of the same period in
England, their curriculum was almost entirely classical. The
Scottish Parliament in 1607 tried to follow the example of England
and attempted to prescribe a national Grammar to be used in all
schools. Fortunately the attempt met with failure.1
Already by the beginning of the 17th century, certain schools
in the larger towns, because of the number of their scholars, and
the ability of their masters, were taking the lead in secondary
education. The outstanding examples were the grammar-schools
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. The classical curriculum of the
schools and the demand that pupils should be grounded in the
reading and writing of English before,admission to the grammar-
school led Edinburgh and Glasgow to the establishment of separate
preparatory schools not unlike the petty schools of England. The
grammar-schools in non-university towns taught the elementary
subjects in the grammar-school itself and in this way approximated
to the parochial schools. In fact, some parochial schools, such as
that at Kilmarnock, eventually became grammar-schools. As in
the case of England, we occasionally find other subjects than the
classics taught in grammar-schools, e.g. bookkeeping, navigation,
mathematics, drawing, and French. In large schools such as those
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the regenting system mentioned in
connection with the universities was adopted. Thus at Edinburgh
there was a staff consisting of a principal master and four regents
or doctors, who kept their classes through each year until they
handed them over to the principal master. As the schools were
financed by the town councils, it naturally followed that the council
would take a prominent part in the affairs of its grammar-school.
At Peebles in 1649 the council drew up a set of regulations for
the conduct of the school, and in most burghs the council visited
the school at regular intervals. They were very proud of their
1 Ruddiman's Rudiments appeared in 1714 and was universally used for
150 years, but this was by consent and not by legal enactment.